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“Creating the Future We Want” by Alan Hecht et 
al. presents a policy approach designed to address a 
range of social, economic, and environmental issues, 
grouped under the heading of sustainability. The ap- 
proach is a version of “doing good by doing well” 
(Bonini & Mendonca, 2011). It emphasizes align- 
ment of interests and actions between government 
and business. The opening paragraph conveys the 
article’s tone: 


Over the next two decades, governments and 
businesses will face serious environmental 
and social changes that hold both risks and 
opportunities. We are optimistic that we 
have the capacity to meet these challenges 
and achieve a strong global economy while 
advancing social well-being and protecting 
human health and the environment. 


Based on a wide-ranging discussion, Creating 
the Future reaches five conclusions. The article then 
ends with the following remarkable statement: 


Hence, we firmly believe that global sus- 
tainability can be realized through effective 
collaborations, green business strategies, 
enlightened regulations and policies, and 
public support and understanding. 


Note the choice of words. The authors of Creat- 
ing the Future are not just hopeful or even reasonably 
certain. They “firmly believe” that one of the most 
difficult problems to ever face humanity—achieving 
global sustainability—will yield to a policy approach 
of their devising. Reading the article raises concerns 
about the degree of optimism expressed and the 
treatment of alternative approaches. The five conclu- 
sions provide a convenient framework for a discus- 
sion of these issues. 


1. The world is not on a sustainable path. Our cur- 


rent oversized footprint, augmented by continuing 
economic and population growth, will result in in- 
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creasing pressures on energy, water, land, and food, 
which in turn stress both government and business. 


The global footprint is used as an indicator of the 
current situation. The recently developed planetary 
boundaries (Rockstrém et al. 2009) better convey the 
uncertainty concerning the “safe operating limits for 
humanity” that exists at the level of basic science. 
For two of the nine boundaries—chemical pollution 
and atmospheric aerosol loading—a preliminary es- 
timate of the safe operating level has yet to be estab- 
lished. The other seven are characterized by their 
developers as “rough, first estimates only, surrounded 
by large uncertainties and knowledge gaps.” Without 
any mention of the difficulties involved in setting a 
scientifically based boundary for chemical pollution 
the article cites a number of efforts including Re- 
sponsible Care, an initiative by the chemical industry 
to address issues of health, safety, and environmental 
protection. Creating the Future would increase its 
credibility if the degree of basic scientific uncertainty 
that accompanies such efforts were at least clearly 
stated. 


2. Global megatrends are driving science, innova- 
tion, and new business models that can help solve 
present and future problems, but existing innovative 
approaches and business models must be scaled up. 


Successful scaling up is central to the approach 
put forward in Creating the Future. There are sub- 
stantial challenges to such scaling. The effort to 
commercialize some apparently promising innova- 
tions can take decades. For example, commercializa- 
tion of fuel cells had been underway for over 25 
years back in 1995 (Appleby, 1995). It is still under- 
way today. Other innovations, such as more efficient 
light bulbs, have achieved only a small fraction of 
their physical and economic potential (Mills, 2002). 
After decades of experience, mounting programs to 
foster the adoption of cost-effective innovations re- 
mains a challenge (Cowart & Hamilton, 2009). Given 
the importance of scaling up for the approach pro- 
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posed in Creating the Future, some discussion of its 
challenges and limitations would be appropriate. 


3. Several emerging frameworks—good governance 
based on the rule of law, green economy, shared 
value, and stewardship—present opportunities for 
accelerated progress in sustainability. These frame- 
works must be better understood, integrated, and 
disseminated globally. 


The emerging frameworks cited address primar- 
ily the supply side of the economy. Creating the Fu- 
ture gives very limited consideration to the role of 
consumers, individually or as a group. Beyond devel- 
oping “awareness” consumers play no role in the 
development of a green economy. Consumers do play 
a role in stewardship, but only by providing “con- 
certed public pressure.” Throughout the discussion, 
they are always supporting actors. This is made very 
clear in the heading chosen for the third section, 
“Developing a Vision for the Future: Building a Bet- 
ter Boat for Business and Government.” In fact, thor- 
oughly addressing consumers—and the demand side 
of the production-consumption system more gener- 
ally—is essential to the understanding, integration, 
and dissemination of the article’s three frameworks. 
This is made clear in work leading to a Nobel Prize in 
Economics (Kahneman, 2011), well-known efforts to 
apply behavioral economics to foster sustainability 
(Thaler & Sunstein, 2008), and a burgeoning journal 
literature addressing sustainable consumption (see, 
e.g., Thogersen & Schrader, 2012). Discussions in 
the journal literature recognize that consumers need 
to be considered alongside business, government, and 
nongovernmental organizations (NGOs). To achieve 
its goals, Creating the Future will need to do the 
same. 


4. The positive linkages among economic growth, 
social well-being, and environmental protection are 
not yet fully appreciated or understood. Further re- 
search and education are clearly needed. 


One hopes that the authors of Creating the Future 
are interested in understanding all of the important 
linkages among the factors mentioned so that they 
can devise policies designed to strengthen those that 
are positive and mitigate those that are not. There is a 
large body of literature that addresses negative link- 
ages between economic growth and the other two 
factors. The negative linkage with the environment 
has been discussed for some time (see, e.g., Mishan, 
1993). It provides the impetus for the development of 
the approach described in Creating the Future. The 
negative linkage between economic growth and so- 
cial well-being has also been a concern for decades 
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(see Leipert, 1986). Recently, the connection between 
economic growth and increased inequality leading to 
adverse social impacts has attracted particular atten- 
tion (Wilkinson & Pickett, 2009). There are serious 
questions about the malleability of these negative 
relationships. The authors of Creating the Future 
should reframe their fourth conclusion, making the 
need to understand the full range of linkages clear. 
They might also consider acknowledging that, even 
with much effort, substantial negative connections 
may remain. 


5. New collaborations are needed among business, 
government, academia, and NGOs. 


Collaborations might, in principle, involve repre- 
sentatives from any or all of the four groups listed. 
However, as Creating the Future makes clear through 
its choice of examples, what is really meant here is 
collaboration between businesses (or their trade asso- 
ciations) and some or all of the others. The article 
provides six bulleted examples. In all of them, busi- 
ness plays a major role. In all of them, attention is on 
product development or production, the issues of 
immediate concern to business. This narrow focus is 
not supported by historical experience. Consider the 
issue of health in developing nations that Creating the 
Future highlights. A collection of twelve national- 
level case studies of past “success stories” shows the 
importance of collaboration between government 
agencies and by them with NGOs, but not with busi- 
ness (Riley, 2003). In sum, the article’s fifth conclu- 
sion is correct, but the discussion that accompanies it 
is inappropriately narrow. 


OK OK 


When reading Creating the Future, it is important 
to be aware that there is a fundamental divide be- 
tween those actively in pursuit of a sustainable future. 
One group, including the authors of Creating the Fu- 
ture, stresses economic growth as part of a transition 
to sustainability. The other group argues that limita- 
tions on such growth, particularly for the current 
high-income nations, will be an essential part of a 
transition (Jackson, 2009). These two approaches 
each raise thorny issues. A central problem for the 
position taken in Creating the Future is the difficulty 
in achieving decoupling, that is having the economy 
grow while the associated impacts on the environ- 
ment decline. Recent reports have discussed the fea- 
sibility in principle (von Weizsacker et al. 2009) and 
the remaining physical, economic, and _ political 
challenges (UNEP, 2011). Decoupling is difficult, in 
part because the feedback between improvements in 
resource efficiency and growth in the economy is still 
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poorly understood (Herring & Sorrell, 2009). The 
alternative position raises concerns about the feasi- 
bility and desirability of limiting economic growth in 
high-income nations. These issues have been ad- 
dressed in some detail (see, e.g., Victor, 2008), but 
are not fully resolved. 

The magnitude of the threat that changes in the 
environment pose for humanity is well known to the 
scientific community. The opening lines in a recent 
book by James Hansen (2009) convey the sense of 
urgency quite clearly: “Planet Earth, creation, the 
world in which civilization developed, the world with 
climate patterns that we know and stable shorelines, 
is in imminent peril.” If progress is to be made, it is 
essential that conversation among those seeking a 
sustainable future continue. If materials that reflect 
one position are to receive serious consideration by 
the supporters of the other, the materials must, at a 
minimum, demonstrate a recognition that the other 
position exists and that it brings important points to 
the table. Unfortunately, Creating the Future does not 
meet this requirement. A balanced treatment of other 
perspectives would make the article more credible as 
an exposition of its position and more useful as a 
basis for discussion. 
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